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such a policy " the sneaking arts of underling tradesmen are erected into political maxims for the conduct of a great empire. . . . By such maxims as these, nations have been taught that their interest consisted in beggaring their neighbours. Each nation has been made to look with an invidious eye upon the prosperity of all the nations with which it trades, and to consider their gain its own loss. Commerce which ought naturally to be among nations as among individuals a bond of union and friendship has become the most fertile source of discord and animosity. The capricious ambition of kings and ministers has not during the present and the preceding centuries been more fatal to the repose of Europe than the impertinent jealousy of merchants and manufacturers."l The empire projected by Adam Smith was an empire with a world-wide commerce flowing in natural channels ; an empire capable in case of need of insisting on the removal of obstructions from these channels and capable also of itself placing obstructions if demanded by the supreme interests of imperial defence. But the minute supervision and management of the multitudinous transactions of foreign commerce was a task not to be entrusted to "any senate whatever," and still less to the " states general" of a great empire.
With foreign trade as with currency the best system is that which is automatic in its adjustments; the worst that which requires most management. In both cases the state has duties of the highest im-
1 Book iv. cliap. iii.